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M R. HUME, a few 
months before his 
death, wrote the following 
fhort account of his own 
Life; and, in a codicil to 
his will, defired that it might 
be prefixed to the next edi- 
tion of his Works. That 
edition cannot be publifhed 
for a confiderable time. The 
Editor, in the mean while, 
in order to ferve the pur- 
i chafers 
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chafers of the former edi- 
tions ; and, at the fame 
time, to gratify the impa- 
tience of the public curiofity ; 
has thought proper to pub- 
li(h it feparately, without al- 
tering even the title or fupcr- 
fcription, which was written 
in Mr. Hume’s own hand on 
the cover of the manufcript. 
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I T is difficult for a man to 
fpeak long of himfelf with- 
out vanity ; therefore, I Ihall be 
Ihort. It may be thought an in- 
ftance of vanity that I pretend at 
all to write my life; but this 
Narrative fhall contain little more 
than the Hiftory of my Writings; 

B as 
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as, indeed, almoft all my life 
has been fpent in literary pur- 
fuits and occupations. The firft 
fuccefs of moil of my writings 
was not fuch as to be an object 
of vanity. 

I was born the 26th of April 
1711, old ftyle, at Edinburgh. 
I was of a good family, both by 
father and mother : my father’s 
family is a branch of the Earl 
of Home’s, or Hume’s ; and my 
anceftors had been proprietors 
of the eftate, which my brother 
poffeffes, for feveral generations. 
My mother was daughter of Sir 

David 
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David Falconer, Prefident of the 
College of Juftice : the title of 
Lord Halkerton came by fuccef- 
fion to her brother. 

My family, however, was not 
rich, and being myfelf a younger 
brother, my patrimony, accord- 
ing to the mode of my country, 
was of courfe very flender. My 
father, who palled for a man of 
parts, died when I was an in- 
fant, leaving me, with an elder 
brother and a lifter, under the 
care of our mother, a woman of 
fingular merit, who, though 
young and handfome, devoted 
B 2 her- 
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herfelf entirely to the rearing 
and educating of her children. 

I palled through the ordinary 
courfe of education with fuecefs, 
and was feizcd very early with a 
paffion for literature, which has 
been the ruling paffion of my 
life, and the great fource of my 
enjoyments. My ftudious dif- 
pofition, my fobriety, and my 
induftry, gave my family a no- 
tion that the law was a proper 
profeffion for me ; but I found 
an unfurmountable averfion to 
every thing but the purfuits of 
philofophy and general learning; 
and while they fancied I was 
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poring upon Voet and Vinnius, 
Cicero and Virgil were the au- 
thors which I was fecretly de- 
vouring. 

My very flender fortune, how- 
ever, being unfuitable to this 
plan of life, and my health be- 
ing a little broken by my ardent 
application, I was tempted, or 
rather forced,, to make a very 
feeble trial for entering into a 
more a&ive fcene of life. In 
1734, I went to Briftol, with 
fome recommendations to emi- 
nent merchants, but in a few 
months found that fcene totally 
B 3 unfuit- 
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unfuitable to me. I went over 
to France, with a view of pro- 
fecuting my ftudies in a country 
retreat; and I there laid that 
plan of life, which I have fteadi- 
ly and fuccefsfully purfued. I 
refolved to make a very rigid 
frugality fupply my deficiency 
of fortune, to maintain unim- 
paired my independency, and to 
regard every object as contempt- 
ible, except the improvement of 
my talents in literature. 

During my retreat in France, 
firft at Reims, but chiefly at 
La Fleche, in Anjou, I com- 
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pofed my ‘Treatife of Human 
Nature. After paffing three years 
very agreeably in that country, 
I came over to London in 1737. 
In the end of 1738, I publilhed 
my Treatife, and immediate- 
ly went down to my mother 
and my brother, who lived 
at his country-houfe, and was 
employing himfelf very judici- 
oufly and fuccefsfully in the 
improvement of his fortune. 

Never literary attempt was 
more unfortunate than my Trea- 
tife of Human Nature. It fell 
B 4 
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dead-born from the prefs , with- 
out reaching fuch diftindlion, as 
even to excite a murmur among 
the zealots. But being naturally 
of a cheerful and fanguine tem- 
per, I very foon recovered the 
blow, and profecuted with great 
ardour my ftudies in the coun- 
try. In 1742, I printed at Edin- 
burgh the firft part of my Elfays : 
the work was favourably receiv- 
ed, and foon made me entirely 
forget my former difappoint- 
ment. I continued w r ith my 
mother and brother in the coun- 
try, and in that time recovered 

th« 
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the knowledge of the Greek 
language, which I had too much 
neglected in my early youth. 

In 1745, I received a letter 
from the Marquis of Annandale, 
inviting me to come and live 
with him in England ; I found 
alfo, that the friends and family 
of that young nobleman were 
defirous of putting him under 
my care and direction, for the 
ftate of his mind and health 
required it. — I lived with him a 
twelvemonth. My appointments 
during that time made a confider- 
able accefiion to my fmall for-* 

tune. 
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tune. I then received an invita- 
tion from General St. Clair to at- 
tend him as a fecretary to his 
expedition, which was at firft 
meant againfl: Canada, but end- 
ed in an incurfion on the coaft of 
France. Next year, to wit, 
1747, I received an invitation 
from the General to attend him 
in the fame ftation in his mili- 
tary embafly to the courts of 
Vienna and Turin. I then wore 
the uniform of an officer, and 
was introduced at thefe courts 
as aid-de-camp to the general, 
along with Sir Harry Erfkine 
and Captain Grant, now Gene- 


ral 
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ral Grant. Thefe two years 
were almoft the only interrup- 
tions which my ftudies have re- 
ceived during the courfe of my 
life : I paired them agreeably, 
and in good company ; and my 
appointments, with my frugali- 
ty, had made me reach a for- 
tune, which I called independ- 
ent, though moll of my friends 
were inclined to fmile when I 
faid fo; in fhort, I was now 
matter of near a thoufand pounds. 

I had always entertained a no- 
tion, that my want of fuccefs 
in publilhing the Treatife of 

Human 
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Human Nature, had proceeded 
more from the manner than the 
matter, and that I had been guil- 
ty of a very ufual indifcretion, 
in going to the prefs too early. 
I, therefore, call; the firft part of 
that work anew in the Enquiry 
concerning Human Underftand- 
ing, which was publiflied while 
I vpas at Turin. But this piece 
wa.s at firft little more fuccefsful 
than the Treatife of Human Na- 
ture. On my return from Italy, 

I had the mortification to find 
all England in a ferment, on ac- 
count of Dr. Middleton’s Free 
Enquiry, while my performance 
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was entirely overlooked and ne- 
glected. A new edition, which 
had been publilhed at London 
of my Efl'ays, moral and political, 
met not with a much better re- 
ception. 

Such is the force of natural 
temper, that thefe difappoint- 
merits made little or no impref- 
fion on me. I went down in 
1749, anc * two years with 
my brother at his country-houfe, 
for my mother was now dead. 
I there compofed the fecond part 
of my Effays, which I called Po- 
litical Difcourfes, and alfo my 
t Enquiry 
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Enquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, which is an- 
other part of my treatife that I 
call anew. Meanwhile, my 
bookfeller, A. Millar, informed 
me, that my former publications 
(all but the unfortunate Treatife) 
were beginning to be the fubje£t 
of converfation ; that the fale 
of them was gradually increaf- 
ing, and that new editions were 
demanded. Anfwers by Reve- 
rends, and Right Reverends, 
came out two or three in a year ; 
and I found, by Dr. Warburton’s 
railing, that the books were be- 
ginning to be efteemed in good 
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company. However, I had fix- 
ed a refolution, which I inflexi- 
bly maintained, never to reply 
to any body ; and not being 
very irafcible in my temper, I 
have eafily kept myfelf clear of 
all literary fquabbles. Thefe 
fymptoms of a rifing reputation 
gave me encouragement, as I 
was ever more difpofed to fee the 
favourable than unfavourable fide 
of things ; a turn of mind which 
it is more happy to poflefs, than 
to be born to an eftate of ten 
thoufand a year. 


In 
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In 1751, I removed from the 
country to the town, the true 
fcene for a man of letters. In 
1752, were publilhed at Edin- 
burgh, where I then lived, my 
Political Difcourfes, the only work 
of mine that was fuccefsful on 
the firft publication. It was well 
received abroad and at home. In 
the fame year was publifhed at 
London, my Enquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals ; 
which, in my own opinion (who 
ought not to judge on that fub- 
jed), is of all my writings, hif- 
torical, philofophical, or lite- 
rary, incomparably the beft. It 
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came unnoticed and unobferved 
into the world. 

In 1752, the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates chofe me their Librarian, 
an office from which I received 
little or no emolument, but which 
gave me the command of a large 
library. I then formed the plan 
of writing the Hiftory of Eng- 
land ; but being frightened with 
the notion of continuing a narra- 
tive through a period of 1700 
years, I commenced with the 
acceffion of the Houfe of Stuart, 
an epoch when, I thought, the 
mifreprefentations of faction be- 
C gan 
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gan chiefly to take place. I was, 
I own, fanguine in my expecta- 
tions of the fuccefs of this work. 
I thought that I was the only 
hiftorian, that had at once ne- 
glected prefent power, intereft, 
and authority, and the cry of 
popular prejudices ; and as the 
fubjeCt was fuited to every ca- 
pacity, I expected proportional 
applaufe. But miferable was my 
difappointment : I was aflailed 
by one cry of reproach, difap- 
probation, and even deteftation; 
Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh, Whig 
and Tory, churchman and fec- 
tary, freethinker and religionift, 


patriot 
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patriot and courtier, united in 
their rage againft the man, who 
had prefumed to fhed a generous 
tear for the fate of Charles I. 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and 
after the firft ebullitions of their 
fury were over, what was ftill 
more mortifying, the book l'eem- 
ed to fink into oblivion. Mr. 
Millar told me, that in a twelve- 
month he fold only forty-five 
copies of it. 1 fcarcely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three 
kingdoms, confiderable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the 
book. I mu ft only except the 
primate of England, Dr. Her- 
C 2 
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ring, and the primate of Ireland, 
Dr. Stone, which feem two odd 
exceptions. Thefe dignified pre- 
lates feparately fent me meflages 
not to be difcouraged. 

I was, however, I confefs, dis- 
couraged ; and had not the war 
been at that time breaking out 
between France and Fngland, I 
had certainly retired to fome pro- 
vincial town of the former king- 
dom, have changed my name, 
and never more have returned to 
my native country. But as this 
fcheme was not now practicable, 
and the fubfequent volume was 
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confiderably advanced, I refolv- 
ed to pick up courage and to per- 
fevere. 

In this interval, I publi£hed 
at London my Natural Hiftory 
of Religion, along with fome 
other fmall pieces : its public 
entry was rather obfcure, except 
only that Dr. Hurd wrote a 
pamphlet againft it, with all the 
illiberal petulance, arrogance, 
and fcurrility, which diftinguilh 
the Warburtonian fchool. This 
pamphlet gave me fome con- 
folation for the otherwife indiffe- 
rent reception of my performance. 

C 3 In 
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In 1756, two years after the 
fall of the firft volume, was 
publifhed the fecond volume of 
my Hiftory, containing the pe- 
riod from the death of Charles I. 
till the Revolution. This per- 
formance happened to give lefs 
difpleafure to the Whigs, and 
W'as better received. It not only 
rofe itfelf, but helped to buoy up 
its unfortunate brother. 

But though I had been taught 
by experience, that the Whig 
party were in poffeflion of be- 
llowing all places, both in the 
date and in literature, I was fo 

little 
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little inclined to yield to their 
fenfelels clamour, that in above 
a hundred alterations, which 
farther ftudy, reading, or reflec- 
tion engaged me to make in the' 
reigns of the two firft Stuarts, I 
have made all of them invariably 
to the Tory fide. It is ridicu- 
lous to confider the Englilh con- 
ftitution before that period as a 
regular plan of liberty. 

In 1759, I publifhed my Hif- 
tory of the Houfe of Tudor. The 
clamour againft this perform- 
ance was almoft equal to that 
aeainft the Hiftory of the two 
C 4 firft 
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firft Stuarts. The reign of Eli- 
zabeth was particularly obnoxi- 
ous. But I was now callous 
againft the impreflions of public 
folly, and continued very peace- 
ably and contentedly in my re- 
treat at Edinburgh, to finifh, in 
two volumes, the more early part 
of the Englilh Hiftory, which I 
gave to the public in 1761, 
with tolerable, and but tolerable 
fuccefs. 

But, notwithftanding this va- 
riety of winds and feafons, to 
which my writings had been ex- 
pofed, they had ftill been mak- 
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ing fuch advances, that the copy- 
money given me by the book- 
fellers, much exceeded any thing 
formerly known in England ; I 
was become not only independ- 
ent, but opulent. I retired to 
my native country of Scotland, 
determined never more to fet 
my foot out of it ; and retaining 
the fatisfaftion of never having 
preferred a requeft to one great 
man, or even making advances 
of friendlhip to any of them. As 
I was now turned of fifty, I 
thought of palling all the reft of 
my life in this philofophical man- 
ner, when I received, in 1763, 
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an invitation from the Earl of 
Hertford, with whom I was not 
in the leaft acquainted, to attend 
him on his embafly to Paris, with 
a near profpeft of being appoint- 
ed fecretary to the embafly ; and, 
in the meanwhile, of performing 
the functions of that office. This 
offer, however inviting, I at firft 
declined, both becaufe I was re- 
lu&ant to begin connexions with 
the great, and becaufe I was 
afraid that the civilities and gay 
company of Paris, would prove 
difagreeable to a perfon of my 
age and humour : but on his 
lordffiip’s repeating the invita- 
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tion, I accepted of it. I have 
every reafon, both of pleafure 
and intereft, to think myfelf 
happy in ray connexions with 
that nobleman, as well as af- 
terwards with his brother, Gene- 
ral Conway. 

Thofe who have not feen the 
ftrange effe&s of modes, will 
never imagine the reception I 
met with at Paris, from men and 
women of all ranks and ftations. 
*The more I refiled from their 
exceffive civilities, the more I 
was loaded with them. There 
is, however, a real fatisfaftion 
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ia living at Paris, from the 
great number of fenfible, know^- 
ing, and polite company with 
which that city abounds above 
all places in the univerfe. I 
thought once of fettling there 
for life. 

I was appointed fecretary to 
the embalTy ; and, in fummer 
1765, Lord Hertford left me, 
being appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. I was chargt d'af- 
faires till the arrival of the Duke 
of Richmond, towards the end 
of the year. In the beginning 
of 1766, I left Paris, and next 

fummer 
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rummer went to Edinburgh, with 
the fame view as formerly, of 
burying myfelf in a philofophi- 
cal retreat. I returned to that 
place, not richer, but with much 
more money, and a much larger in- 
come, by means of Lord Hert- 
ford’s friendlhip, than I left it ; 
and I was defirous of trying 
what fuperfluity could produce, 
as I had formerly made an ex- 
periment of a competency. But, 
in 1767, I received from Mr. 
Conway an invitation to be Un- 
der-fecretary ; and this invita- 
tion, both the chara&er of the 
perfon, and my connexions with 
8 Lord 
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Lord Hertford, prevented me 
from declining. I returned to 
Edinburgh in 1769, very opu- 
lent (for I poffefTed a revenue of 
1000 1. a year), healthy, and 
though fomewhat ftricken in 
years, with the profpett of en- 
joying long my eafe, and of 
feeing the increafe of my repu- 
tation. 


In fpring 1775, I was ftruck 
with a diforder in my bowels, 
which at firft gave me no alarm, 
but has fi nee, as I apprehend it, 
become mortal and incurable. I 
now reckon upon a fpeedy diflo- 
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lution. I have fufFered very 
little pain from my diforder ; 
and what is more ftrange, have, 
notwithstanding the great de- 
cline of my perfon, never fufFer- 
ed a moment’s abatement of my 
fpirits ; infomuch, that were I 
to name the period of my life, 
which I fhould moft choofe to 
pafs over again, I might be 
tempted to point to this later pe- 
riod. I pofFefs the fame ardour 
as ever in ftudy, and the fame 
gaiety in company. I confider, 
befides, that a man of fixty-five, 
by dying, cuts ofF only a few years 
of infirmities ; and though I fee 
* many 
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many fymptoms of my literary 
reputation’s breaking out at laft 
with additional luftre, I knew 
that I could have but few years 
to enjoy it. It is difficult to be 
more detached from life than I 
am at prefent. 

To conclude hiftorically with 
my own character. I am, or 
rather was (for that is the ftyle 
I muft now ufe in fpeaking of 
myfelf, which emboldens me the 
more to fpeak my fentiments) ; I 
was, I fay, a man of mild dif- 
pofitions, of command of tem- 
per, of an open, focial, and 

cheerful 
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cheerful humour, capable of at- 
tachment, but little fufceptible of 
' enmity, and of great moderation 
in all my paflions. Even my 
love of literary fame, my ruling 
paflion, never foured my tem- 
per, notwithftanding my frequent 
difappointments. My company 
was not unacceptable to the 
young and carelefs, as well as 
to the ftudious and literary ; 
and as I took a particular plea- 
fure in the company of modeft 
women, I had no reafon to be 
difpleafed with the reception I 
met with from them. In a 
word, though mod men any 
D wife 
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wife eminent, have found rea- 
fon to complain of calumny, I 
never was touched, or even at- 
tacked by her baleful tooth : and 
though I wantonly expofed my- 
felf to the rage of both civil and 
religious factions, they feemed 
to be difarmed in my behalf of 
their wonted fury. My friends 
never had occafion to vindicate 
any one circumftance of my cha- 
racter and conduCt : not but that 
the zealots, we may well fup- 
pofe, would have been glad to 
invent and propagate any ftory 
to my difadvantage, but they 
could never find any which they 

thought 
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thought would wear the face of 
probability. I cannot fay there 
is no vanity in making this fune- 
ral oration of myfelf, but I hope 
it is not a mifplaced one; and 
this is a matter of fa£t which is 
eafily cleared and afcertained. 


April 18, 1776* 
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Kirkaldy, Fifelhire, Nov. 9, 1776. 

dear sir, 

I T is with a real, though a 
very melancholy pleafure, 
that I fit down to give you fome 
account of the behaviour of our 
late excellent friend, Mr. Hume, 
during his laft illnefs. 


Though, in his own judg- 
ment, his difeafe was mortal 
and incurable, yet he allowed 
himfelf to be prevailed upon, by 
D 4 the 


the entreaty of his friends, to 
try what might be the effeds 
of a long journey. A few days 
before he fet out, he wrote that 
account of his own life, which, 
together with his other papers, 
he has left to your care. My 
account, therefore, fhall begin 
where his ends. 

He fet out for London to- 
wards the end of April, and at 
Morpeth met with Mr. John 
Home and myfelf, who had 
both come down from London 
on purpofe to fee him, expeding 
to have found him at Edinburgh. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Home returned with him, 
and attended him during the 
whole of his flay in England, 
with that care and attention 
which might be expetted from a 
temper fo perfc&ly friendly and 
affe&ionate. As I had written 
to my mother that fhe might ex- 
pert me in Scotland, I was un- 
der the neceflity of continuing 
my journey. His difeafe feemed 
to yield to exercife and change 
of air, and when he arrived in 
London, he was apparently in 
much better health than when 
he left Edinburgh. He was ad- 
vifed to go to Bath to drink the 

waters, 


waters, which appeared for fome 
time to have fo good an effect 
upon him, that even he himfelf 
began to entertain, what he was 
not apt to do, a better opinion 
of his own health. His fymp- 
toms, however, foon returned 
with their ufual violence, and 
from that moment he gave up 
all thoughts of recovery, but 
fubmitted with the utmoft cheer- 
fulnefs, and the moll perfect 
complacency and refignation. 

Upon his return to Edinburgh, 

# 

though he found himfelf much 
weaker, yet his cheerfulnefs 
never abated, and he continued 
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to divert himfelf, as ufual, with 
corre&ing his own works for a 
new edition, with reading books 
of amufement, with the convcr- 
fation of his friends ; and, fome- 
times in the evening, with a 
party at his favourite game of 
whift. His cheerfulnefs was fo 
great, and his converfation and 
amufements run fomuch in their 
ufual ft rain, that, notwithftand- 
ing all bad fymptoms, many 
people could not believe he was 
dying. “ 1 fhall tell your friend, 

“ Colonel Edmondftone,” faid 
Doctor Dundas to him one day, 

“ that I left you much better, 

8 ‘‘ and 
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“ and in a fair way of recovery.” 
“ Doctor,” faid he, “ as I be- 
“ lieve yon would not chufe to 
“ tell any thing but the truth, 
“ you had better tell him, that 
“ I am dying as fall as my ene- 
“ mies, if I have any, could 
“ wifh, and as eafily and cheer- 
“ fully as my beft friends could 
“ defire.” Colonel Edmondftone 
foon afterwards came to fee him, 
and take leave of him ; and on 
his way home, he could not for- 
bear writing him a letter bidding 
him once more an eternal adieu, 
and applying to him, as to a dy- 
ing man, the beautiful French 

verfes 
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verles in which the Abbe Chau- 
lieu, in expectation of his own 
death, laments his approaching 
reparation from his friend, the 
Marquis de la Fare. Mr. Hume’s 
magnanimity and firmnefs were 
fuch, that his raoft affedionate 
friends knew, that they hazard- 
ed nothing in talking or writing 
to him as to a dying man, and 
that fo far from being hurt by 
this franknefs, he was rather 
pleafed and flattered by it. I 
happened to come into his room 
while he was reading this letter, 
which he had juft received, and 
which he immediately fhowed 


2 


me. 


roe. I told him, that though I 
was fenfible how very much he 
was weakened, and that appear* 
ances were in many refpedts very 
bad, yet his cheerfulnefs was ftill 
fo great, the fpirit of life feem- 
ed ftill to be fo very ftrong in 
him, that I cpuld not help enter- 
taining fome faint hopes. He an- 
fwered, “ \our hopes areground- 
Icls. An habitual diarrhoea of 
more than a year’s {landing, 

“ would be a very bad difeafe at 
“ any age: at my age it is a 
“ mortal one. When I lie down 
“ in the evening, I feel myfelf 
“ weaker than when I rofe in the 


morning ; 
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«* morning 5 and when I rife in the 
“ morning, weaker than when I 
“ lay down in the evening. I am 
“ fenfible, befides , that fome of my 
“ vital parts are aftetted, fo that 
“ I mufl foon die.” “ Well,” 
faid I, “ if it mufl be fo, you 
have at leaft the fatisfadfion of 
leaving all your friends, your 
brother’s family in particular, 
in great profperity.” He faid 
that lie felt that fatisfaftion fo 
fenfibly, that when he was read- 
ing a few days before, Lucian s 
Dialogues of the Dead, among, 
all the excufes which are alleg- 
ed to Charon for not entering 

readily 


readily into his boat, he could 
not find one that fitted him ; he 
had no houfe to finifh, he had 
no daughter to provide for, he 
had no enemies upon whom he 
wifhed to revenge himfelf. “ I 
“ could not well imagine,” faid 
he, “ what excufe 1 could make to 
** Charon in order to obtain a little 
“ delay. I have done every thing 
“ of confequence which I ever 
“ meant to do, and I could at no 
“ time expe£l: to leave my relations 
“ and friends in a better fituation 
“ than that in which I am now 
“ likely to leave them ; I, there- 
“ fore, have all reafon to die con- 

“ tented.” 
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* ( tented.” He then diverted him- 
felf with inventing feveral jocu- 
lar excufes, which he fuppofed 
he might make to Charon, and 
with imagining the very furly 
anfwers which it might fuit the 
dharadter of Charon to return to 
them. “ Upon further con- 
“ fideration,” faid he, “ I 
“ thought I might fay to him, 
“ Good Charon, I have been 
“ correding my works for a new 
“ edition. Allow me a little 
“ time, that I may fee how the 
“ Public receives the alterations.” 
But Charon would anfwer, 
“ When you have feen the effedt 
E “ of 
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“ of thefe, you will be for mak-* 
“ ing other alterations. There 
“ will be no end of fuch excufes; 
“ fo, honeft friend, pleafe ftep 
“ into the boat.” But I might 
Hill urge, “ Have a little pa- 
<c tience, good Charon, I have 
“ been endeavouring to open 
“ the eyes of the Public. If I 
“ live a few years longer, I may 
“ have the fatisfa&ion of feeing 
“ the downfal of fome of the 
‘i prevailing fyftems of fuperfti- 
“ tion.” But Charon would 
then lofe all temper and decency. 
“ You loitering rogue, that will 
“ not happen thefe many hun- 

“ dred 
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« drcd years. Do you fancy I 
“ will grant you a leafe for fo 
« long a term ? Get into the 
« boat this inftant, you lazy 
“ loitering rogue.*' 

’ But, though Mr. Hume al- 
ways talked of his approaching 
diffolution with great cheerful- 
nefs, he never affefted to make 
any parade of his magnanimity. 
He never mentioned the fubjedt 
but when the converfation na- 
turally led to it,- and never dwelt 
longer upon it than the courfe 
of the converfation happened to 
require : it was a fubjedt indeed 
£ 2 which 


which occurred pretty frequently, 
in confequence of the inquiries 
which his friends, who came to 
fee him, naturally made concern- 
ing the ftate of his health. The 
converfation which I mentioned 
above, and which palled on 
Thurfday the 8th of Auguft, 
was the laft, except one, that I 
ever had with him. He had 
now become fo very weak, that 
the company of his molt intimate 
friends fatigued him ; for his 
cheerful nefs was ftill fo great, 
his complaifance and focial dif- 
pofition were ftill fo entire, that 
when any friend was with him, 

he 
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he could not help talking more, 
and with greater exertion, than 
fuited the weaknefs of his body. 
At his own defire, therefore, I 
agreed to leave Edinburgh, where 
I was flaying partly upon his 
account, and returned to my 
mother’s houfe here, at Kirkaldy, 
upon condition that he would 
fend for me whenever he wifhed 
to fee me ; the phyfician who 
faw him moft frequently, Doc- 
tor Black, undertaking, in the 
mean time, to write me occafion- 
ally an account of the ftate of 
his health. 


54 
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On the 22d of Auguft, the 
Dodor wrote me the following 
letter : 

“ Since my laft, Mr. Hume 
has pafled his time pretty eafily, 
but is much weaker. He fits 
up, goes down ftairs once a day, 
and amufes himfelf with read- 
ing, but feldom fees any body. 
He finds that even the converfa- 
tion of his moft intimate friends 
fatigues and opprefles him j and 
it is happy. that he does not need 
it, for he is quite free from, 
anxiety, impatience, or low fpi- 
rits, and paffes his time very 

well 
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V?ell with the afliftance of amuf- 
ing books.” 

I received the day after a let- 
ter from Mr. Hume himfelf, of 
which the following is an ex- 
trad. 


Edinburgh, 23d Auguft, 1776. 
“ MY DEAREST FRIEND, 

“ I am obliged to make ufe 
of my nephew’s hand in writ- 
ing to you, as I do not rife to- 


“ I go very faft to decline, 
and laft night had a fmall fever, 
■which I hoped might put a 
quicker period to this tedious 
illnefs, but unluckily it has, in 
a great meafure, gone off. I 
cannot fubmit to your coming 
over here on my account, as it 
is poflible for me to fee you fo 
fmall a part of the day, but 
Do&or Black fan better inform 
you concerning the degree of 
ftrength which may from time 
to time remain with me. A- 
dieu, &c.’’ 


Three 
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Three days after I received 
the following letter from Do&or 
Black. 


Edinburgh, Monday, 26th Augufl, 1776. 

“ PEAR SIR, 

(t Yefterday about four o’clock 
afternoon, Mr. Hume expired. 
The near approach of his death 
became evident in the night be- 
tween Thurfday and Friday, 
when his difeafe became excef- 
five, and foon weakened him fo 
much, that he could no longer 
rife out of his bed. He con- 
tinued to the laft perfectly fen- 

fible, 


fible, and free from much pain 
or feelings of diftrefs. He never 
dropped the fmalleft expreffion 
of impatience ; but when he had 
occaiion to fpeak to the people 
about him, always did it with 
affedion and tendernefs. I 
thought it improper to write 
to bring you over, efpecially as 
I heard that he had didated a 
letter to you defiring you not to 
come. When he became very 
weak, it coft him an effort to 
fpeak, and he died in fuch a 
happy compofure of mind, that 
nothing could exceed it.” 

* 


Thus 
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Thus died our moft excel- 
lent, and never to be forgot- 
ten friend ; poncerning whofe 
philofophical opinions men will* 
no doubt, judge varioufly, every, 
one approving, or condemning 
them, according as they happen 
to coincide or difagree with his 
own; but concerning whofe cha- 
racter and conduct there can 
fcarce be a difference of opinion. 
His temper, indeed, feemed ta 
be more happily balanced, if I 
may be allowed fuch an expicf* 
fion, than that perhaps of any 
other man I have ever know n. 
Even in the lowed; ftate ot his 
• fortune, 
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fortune, his great and neceflary 
frugality never hindered him 
from exercifing, upon proper 
occafions, ads both of charity 
and generofity. It was a fruga- 
lity founded, not upon avarice, 
but upon the love of indepen- 
dency. The extreme gentle- 
nefs of his nature never weaken- 
ed either the firmnefs of his 
mind, or the fteadinefs of his 
refolutions. His conftant plea- 
fantry was the genuine effufion 
of good-nature and good-hu- 
mour, tempered with delicacy 
and modefty, and without even 
the flighteft tindure of maligni- 
ty* 
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ly, fo frequently the difagree- 
able fource of what is called wit 
in other men. It never was the 
meaning of his raillery to mor- 
tify ; and therefore, far from 
offending, it feldom failed to 
pleafe and delight, even thofe 
who were the obje&s of it. To ■ 
his friends, who were frequent- 
ly the objects of it, there was not 
perhaps any one of all his great 
and amiable qualities, which 
contributed more to endear his 
converfation. And that gaiety 
of temper, fo agreeable in fo- 
ciety, but which is fo often ac- 
companied with frivolous and 

fuper- 
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fuperficial qualities, was in him 
certainly attended with the moft 
fevere application, the moft ex- 
tenfive learning, the greateft 
depth -of thought) and a capacity 
in every refpedt the moft compre- 
hend ve. Upon the whole, I have 
always confidered him, both in 
his lifetime and lince his death, as 
approaching as nearly to the idea 
of a perfectly wife and virtuous 
man, ■ as perhaps the nature ot 
human frailty will permit* 

I ever am, dear Sir, 

Moft affedionately your’s, 

Adam Smith, 
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